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HER PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


Suffrage Lobbyist’s Card Index Keeps Tab on Members’ Home 
Influences, Financial Backers, and Even Golf Partners 





Many rumors have been afloat 
in Washington about the meth- 
ods used by the suffrage lobby 
in bringing pressure to bear on 
members of Congress in an ef- 
fort to put through the Federal 
amendment extending the fran- 
chise to women. This account 
of an elaborate card indez 
throws light on the system, 
which, the suffragists say, in- 
cludes no improper tactics. 











EITHER members of Congress 

who have swung from the ‘anti- 

suffrage to the pro-suffrage 

column nor those who remain in 
the list of the antis are aware that at 
the headquarters of the National Wom- 
an’s Party at Washington is a card in- 
dex system so extensive in detail, politi- 
cal and personal, that twenty-two dif- 
ferent cards are required for each Sen- 
ator and Representative. 

The use to which this card index has 
been put, in bringing “ pressdre ” to bear 
on members of Congress to vote for the 
suffrage amendment, will be a revelation 
to them, as it will to people generally. 
Housed in a room not much larger than 
a good-sized pantry, it is the centre from 
which are launched the attacks to change 
votes opposed to woman suffrage. To the 
index, and the machinery it sets to work, 
chief credit is given for the gains in votes 
in favor of the amendment, and further 
operations are expected to produce vic- 
tory for the amendment in the next Con-. 


gress. 

Suppose a Congressman says to a lob- 
byist under this system: “I don’t think 
any district is much interested in woman 
suffrage. I get very few letters in favor 
of it from my constituents.” Then 
through the card index an effort is at 
once made to start a flood of letters 
pro-suffrage from the member’s district, 
so far as possible from persons known 
to him. 

Suppose the Congressman has what 
is known as a “ financial] backer.” The 
system seeks to find out who he is, to 
convert him to woman suffrage, and to 
induce him to bring his influence ‘to 
bear on the member in question... In a 
word, whoever and whatever has the 
most influence on the Congressman the 
elaborate card index is -designed-to dis- 
cover and to set to work to change the 
member over. 

This centres interest, in the beginning, 
on. what the cards. of. the index are 
about. They are as follows: 

No.: 1—Contains the member’s name and 

his biography as contained in the Con- 
gressional 


Directory. 
. No. 2—A-key card, hae these headings: 





Ancestry, Nativity, Education, Religion, 
Offices Held, General Information. 

No, 3—A sub-card under the foregoing, 
as are those.yet to be given, tal 





’ International Film Service. 
Miss Maud Younger, Chairman of the Labor Committee and-Keeper of the 
Suffrage Card Index Through Which Pressure Is Brought te Bear 

on Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


of Entrance, Position Held in Church, 
Church Work. 

No. 9—Military Service: Dates, Offices, 
Batth Additional Information. 





these headings: Birth, Date, Place, Num- 
ber of Children, Additional Information. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6—Are, respectively -for 
Father; -Mother, Brothers. They have 
headings to elicit full information on these 
subjects, as Nativity, Education, Occupa- 
tion. 

No. 7—Education: Preparatory School 
and College. 

No. 8—Religion: Name of Church, Date 


No. 10—Occupation: Past, Present. 

No. 11—Labor Record. 

Nos. 12 and 13—Are set aside for Liter- 
ary Work and Lecture Work. 

No. 14—Newspapers: - Meaning what 
ne ers the ber reads and those 
that have the most influence over him. 

Nos. 15 and 16—Are respectively for 
Recreations and Hobbies. 





Nos. 17 and 18—Are devoted to Health 
and Habits. 

No. 1%—Political Life Prior to Congress: 
Offices Held, Whether Supported Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, Offices Run For. 

No. 20—Political life in Congress: Terms. 
Date, Party, Bills Introduced, Bills Sup- 
ported, Committees. 

No. 21—Suffrage Record: Outside of 
Congress, In Congress. 

No, 22—Votes Cast in Election of Mem- 
ber. 

Whatever lodges and clubs the member 
may belong to are entered on the cards; 
every fact that has any bearing on his 
personality, opinions, and mental make- 
up is minutely detailed. No detail—in 
the words of an authoritative statement 
—is overlooked that might give a lobby- 
ist an insight into how best to approach 
the Congressman in question. 

Miss Maué@ Younger is Chairman of 
the Lobby Committee of the National 
Woman’s Party and directs the use of 
the card index. She is frankly enthusi- 
astic over the methods employed and 
their results. When asked about the 
card index system in Washington the 
other day, she took the inquirer to the 
room where the records are kept, and 
drew from one of the cases a set of cards 
that concerned a Senator who was not in 
office long, so that the entries were few. 
It was from these that the above list 
was taken. 

“I do not think I ought to show a set 
that has been filled out with informa- 
tion,” Miss Younger said, “as that is 
confidential.” ~ 

“Some of your opponents assert that 
you have gathered information about 
members of Congress which they do not 


--wish to have known and that this has 


been employed, in some cases, in the at- 
tempt to change them in favor of the 
amendement,” said the inquirer. 

“ There is not a word of truth in that,” 
answered Miss Younger. “Such infor- 
mation has been offered, but we have 
refused to accept it. We have never for 
one moment considered employing such 
methods.” 


eral sets of the cards. “ This will show,” 
she said. “It is a lobby slip.. After a 
Congressman, as a new member, is en- 
tered on a set of the cards in the index, 
a new addition is made to the set every 
time one of our lobbyists or a suffragist 
delegation visits him. The lobbyist, when 
she starts out; receives a lobby slip which 
has a list of entries to bring out fully 
all the information she obtains. Here, 
on this slip, under the heading, ‘ Exact 
Statement and Remarks,’ are these words 
made by the Congressman to our lobby- 
ist, ‘Put me down on the mourner’s 
bench. I am thinking about it.’ 

“Then,” said Miss Younger, with 
heightened animation, “we would get 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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An American Woman ‘atthe Front 


Impressions of a Red Cross Worker Who Found War Very 
Different From What: She Had Imagined 


The author of this article was one of 
the first American woten who went 
with the vanguards of the victorious 
Allies into German territory after the 
armistice was signed. 





By MARION B. COTHREN. 
UPPOSE you lived at Fifth Avye- 
nue and Eighth Street and the 
greatest war in the history-of the 
world was being fought in Van 
Cortlandt Park! How would you feel? 
What would you think? 
Just those twelve —"_ — "> snared 
== “<> cny blocks—back from the 
German lines in the Toul sector, I lived 
and worked for the Red Créss during 
all those weeks of the smashing Amer- 
iean offensive. Day after day I made 
the rounds of the seven American hos- 
pitals scattered over five miles of French 
rolling country. Occasionally, instead of 
visiting the sick, I went with newspapers 
and cigarettes “up the line” to the 


boys who were holding and pushing back 


the enemy army. 
Late each night I plodded through the 
- sticky mud back to my army billet in 
the Villa Paulette »=t-i2= Ui Toul. It 
“vas « very luxurious billet assigned to 
me by the Colonel himself when I ar- 
rived, the first woman worker in his 
hospitals, My ‘two rooms were really 
quite famous—one for its high lace cano- 


pied bed and the other for its green por- - 


celain stove, a joy to look upon but a 
distinct disappointment as a giver of 
heat. 

All this time there was the rumble of 
artillery in the distance, fighting in the 
air above me, khaki-clad troops every- 
where around me, the suffering of dy- 
ing men before my eyes. It was war. I 
had seen war in the movies. I had read 
numberJess books on war. Yet when I 
was in the presence, of war it seemed to 


artillery, but the boches didn’t sus- 
pect it.” 

With the night came absolute black- 
ness and under its spell a terror of the 
unknown crept over me. Not a light on 
the street or on an automobile! Not a 
ray from a window! . Nothing but the 
dimmed lanterns of the M. P.’s as they 
“passed” me through the gates of the 
city. Only long-nosed guns rumbling 
steadily past my door hour after hor 
their outlines barely diee-~ 0 | felt 
I coml4 wie. what the night might 
Sting forth if only the world wasn’t 
shrouded in inkiness. Yet starry, moon- 
light nights and lighted towns meant air 
raids with that deafening barrage. At 
all events, there was something reassur- 
ing to hear through the walls of my 
room Mme. Bertram, my landlady, mo- 
notonously reading to her husband Presi- 
dent Wilson’s last speech in L’Est Re- 
publicain. There wag a certain calm- 
ness gained from looking out of my win- 
dow at the deep blue sky above. It at 
least had not changed. 

Next morning it all seemed so foli-* 
There down the ™....:~->=-vice came the 
lt Sare-headed lattiére driving her an- 
cient horse and peddling milk’ just as 
she had done each morning for a score 


of years. 
Three million Americans in France! 


It meant line after line 
with flags flying, music 
playing, swinging along 
the white French roads _ 
toward Germany. They 
might be more grimy 
perhaps and more heavily 
laden than when I saw 
them manoeuvring at Camr Sie 5 
that was th- :...e-<.sson I had carried 
~’=Teas With me. 

I know now that movements of troops 
must be concealed and that large bodies 
of marching men bring information to 
the enemy. Yet it was hard to blot out 
my original picture, even 
after day the swinging lines dwindled 
into groups of a few hundred steel hel- 
meted men, trudging along two by two. 


“aut even keep step by singing “ Over 
There”; the only songs that I heard 
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“My whole desire was to say somethine £,:--<:, ie 


each man a8 ©. c-- 5a 


in bed and heard not a sound, not even 
the tramp of feet, yet knew they were | 
passing by their continuous coughing. 

Ever since I was a small child the 
sight of marching men and women has 
made me feel absurdly tearful. I didn’t 
lose that feeling when I donned my Red 
Cross uniform, but it was submerged in 
the desire to say something friendly to 
each man as he passed. Perhaps that 
big fellow or that round-faced youngster 
lived near me home. Perhaps I knew 
his sister or his mother. What I actual- 
ly did was just to sing out occasion=!. 
ty “ Going to the front?” -. - 


again, when that time came it was not 
the feeling I had imagined. 


for me *=2 i shall 
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HORRORS OF BOLSHE 


One Gets Accustomed to Hunger ‘There, Says Man Who Has ‘Just Escaped to America--- 


VISM 


‘Russians Divided Into Four “Categories” by Their Despotic Rulers 


R. ALESSANDRO H. CARASSO 
is an American citizen who, for 
eight and a half years has lived in 
Russia, writing and translating, 


self. He calls it a madhouse. - ‘ 
“The Bolsheviki have an army that 
now numbers about 1,000,000 mien,” 
Dr. Carasso, “ and this army is growing, 
not day by day merely, but hour by hour. 


now. The Bolshevist. Government re- 
fuses food cards to the families of able- 
bodied men unless these men are in its 


trograd, a recent witness before the Sen- 





Dr: Carasso 

earned the friendliness of the Bolshe- 
viki by doing translating for them. 
When he was first asked to ‘tum 
an English. paper inte Russian for 
the new rulers of the country he refused, 
but by the time the request came again 
he had thought better of his decision. So 
he translated a single tax pamphlet by 
Joseph Fels into Russian, and from then 
on was well treated by the representa- 
tives of the Government. 

In July he wished to take a trip to 
Moscow ‘and then to Petrograd. Per- 
mission was given. When, after some 
weeks in: Moscow, he was ready to set 
out for Petrograd, he was allowed to 
travel on the “ Delegates’ Train,” which 
really reaches. its destination in reason- 
Dr. Carasso arrived in Petrograd on 
morning in September; that night he was 
arrested as “an American spy and offi- 
cer” and thrown’ into jail. For six and 
a half weeks he was kept in prison, un- 
certain each morning whether or not he 
would be shot before night, and watch- 
ing each day-from his window the execu- 


elapped into prison on no reasonable ac- 
curation, and who were being killed with- 
out .even -the -pretense of a trial: It is 
& piquant comméntary on. Bolsbevist 
methods and “ideals” that, after being 
in danger. of execution for six anda half 
weeks; he was at last allowed to go free 
and sent out of the country on payment 
of 40,000 rubles. When he explained that 
he had no money left te pay his expenses 
beyond the frontier, his captors politely 
handed back 2,500 of his. 40,000 rubles; 
but as he ‘eft the country he was re- 
lieved at the border of his fur-lined over- 
coat. ‘ , 

“ Most of the Americans in Petrograd 
were put in’ prison,” Dr. Carasso said, 
“and most of them bought their way out. 


were Social Revolutionists, and they 


_were shot because the girl who had tried 


to. kill Lenine belonged to that party. 
The Bolsheviki used to threw people who 


What the Eolshevist Artillery Fire Did to the Czar’s Suite in the Kremlin at 


were wounded into a cellar, arid they had 
to get firemen to cofme and pump out 
the blood. After ‘a while Sverdlov, Le 
nine’s deputy, ordered that people should 
be shot in the head instead of the breast, 
because it was more ‘effective.’ In 
Petrograd there was so much blood 
about, in consequence of the great num- 
ber of killings, that an order was is- 
sued that the executions should take 
place in Kronstadt. But when I was 
in Petrograd and Moscow the sound of 
shooting on the streets was as common 


- as the sound of the street cars here. 


“ Most of the executions were of men. 
Women were not executed unless they 
were suspected of anti-Bolshevist activi- 
ties. Women have their own terrible 
tribulations to bear in Russia, however. 
“ At the time that I left the Bolshevist 
persecution and‘ oppression was chiefly 
directed against the middle class. The 
aristocracy and high nobility had almost 
all been killed or starved or had succeed- 
ed in getting out of the country.. Peo- _ 
ple are literally starving to death. 
“The population of Russia is divided 
by the Bolsheviki into four ‘ categories,’ 


who aso delat work for the Gov-” left bread cost from 14 to 20 rubles 
was 


ernment. Soldiers are included in_ this 
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“The third class is-made up of such 
people as the widows of officers and 
on pensions or private incomes. - The 
widow of a General, for example, gets a 
pension. of 100 rubles a month, but that 
is only worth about $2 in actual pur- 
chasing power in Russia now. 
people are allowed, sometimes as often 
as once a week, but rarely with .such 
frequency, either one-eighth or one-six- 
teenth. of a pound of bread, a pound or 
half a pound of potatoes, and two her- 
rings. . They are not allowed to buy 
meals in the city kitchens. 

“The fourth category consists of the 
proprietors of little shops and factories. 
Their weekly food allowance is. two her- 
rings—no bread at all: - Their tools 
have been taken from them, they have 
no materials to work with, but, if they 
have employed people, they must go on 
paying their wages. The- last two 
classes have no rights whatever; they 
cannot even ride in the street cars.. - 
“ All the food that people get in addi- 
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‘© Underwood & Underwood. 
Moscow. 
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very sad, and the situation in regard 


added, parenthetically, “on that morning 
some teachers went out on the Petro- 
grad streets with banners applauding the 


Constituent Assembly and they were‘shot > 
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three of the thirty-five characters in 
the alphabet. Two of those were useless 
enough, but the elimination of the third 
causes a good deal of confusion. Then 
they made ‘ simplifications’ in the gram- 
mar and spelling, and they made a rule 
that no one should buy or sell books 
written according to the old ways. But 
they couldn’t get books printed the new 
wuay—all the teachers had was a sheet of 
paper with the new Bolshevist grammar 
and spelling rules—so everything was at 
a standstill. 

“ They decreed that all teachers should 
have a two months’ course in learning the 
new rules, but then the teachers said, 
What about the children? Shall we re- 
quire them to use the new methods when 
we haven’t even any books? Then it was 
decided that for the first’ year the chil- 
dren might use the old grammar and 
spelling while they were trying to learn 
the new, so now things are every which 
way, as you can imagine. Otherwise I 
think the schools would probably be bet- 
ter than they were under the Czar—the 
- public schools were very poor then. 

“ The real plight of the teachers, how- 


. ever, is not. concerned with books, but . 


She works frpm 9 in the morn- 
until from 3 to 5 in the afternoon, 
can’t live. on a quarter of a 
bread, and, perhaps, a few po- 
If a teacher is to be sufficiently 


fed to go on with her work she must have. 


sister alive on 500 rubles a month. In 
the school where she is there were, 110 
teachers last year; now there are 60. 
And I think most of those who are gone 
literally starved to death. 

“A touch of irony in the teachers’ sit- 
uation lies in the fact that the Bolsheviki 
do try to keep the school children well 
fed, and that the teachers who are often 
literally starving themselves must dole 
out the food to the children each day! 

“There are no lawyers practicing now 
in Russia. Most of the universities are 
closed. There are no building operations 


or engineering works being carried out. 
There are no real newspapers, the only 
things issued being Bolshevist sheets 
that show plainly that they are written 
by ignorant people.. Physicians get 
along pretty well, however; they are 
all under Bolshevist supervision, and not 
only work in the hospitals, but are al- 
lowed a little time for private practice. 
For some reason that I have not. discov- 
ered university professors—though, as I 
said, the universi- 


now, however, 
either got out of 
the country or been 
killed or starved. 
A few have joined 
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ipebilh's Su isin den © Geen ens 
my pictures in a Stockholm antiquary’s 
shop!” 

Dr. Carasso referred to the fact that 
the peasants had been easily won to the 
Bolshevist cause at first by promises of 
land. ‘ 

“ After the land was seized, the peas- 
ants found that if was not to be given to 
them, but sold at a high price! ” he said. 
“The peasants hate the Bolsheviki now, 

for their betrayal, 
but they are so ig- 
norant and emo- 
tional that they are 


unable, on the one- 


hand,, to rise 


Dr. Carasso, (Standing,) the Rev. Dr. 
George . Simons, and Miss Ottilie 
Simons in-the Grounds of the M. E. 
Church in Petrograd. Dr. Simons’s Re- 
cent Testimony Before the Senate Inves- 
tigating Committee at Washington Was 
a Severe Arraignment of Bolshevist 
Excesses. 


present régime, 
“one can’t express 
an opinion walking 


what rule or law is to be 
made next. One may wake up one 
morning and reaa in the paper that 
all luxuries are to be nationalized, that 
one can na longer own books, pictures, 
rugs, beautiful things. 
“My collection of pictures, and my 
books, were all taken from me, to” be 
‘ nationalized’—and when I was in 


along the . street 
unfavorable to the Bolsheviki with- 
out being put in jail. Never in 
the years under the Czar were there 
so many spies and guards about. In the 
towns it is frightful. In the villages 
there is not so much spying—I suppose 
the Bolsheviki feel that the village peo- 
ple are not so dangerous. 
“ In the Province of Kaluga, where my 


1919 
estate was, the peasants, indighant at 


the Soviet’s exploitation, organized an 
armed force under the leadership of an 


‘old Abbot, whose monastery was made 


the rendezvous of defense. The local So- 
viet learned of this ‘uprising’ and sent 
a band of several ‘hundred Bolsheviki to 
overwhelm the monastery, but the at- 
tempt was not successful. So they dis- 
patched a hurry call to Moscow, a hun- 
dred miles away, and from the higher So- 
viet there got an entire regiment of Let 
tish mercenaries, four armored cars, and 
supply trains. They attacked the mon- 
astery at midnight, and by noon the mon- 
astery, village, and all surrounding build- 
ings were in ashes.. Upon the few re- 
maining door posts the monks were hung. 
Even the produce of the peasants, that 
was the original cause of dispute, was 


destroyed. i 
“One of the first victims was the 
kindly, liberal sage, Bishop Theophan of 
the Kaluga Provincé. He was of noble 
birth, but so radical in his convictions 
that he was presona non grata to the 
Government of the Czar. Indeed, he had 
once been ordered to court on a charge 
of having defended a deacon who, when 
intoxicated, had called the Czar a dunce. 
Bishop Theophan’s radical writings are 
renowned beyond the borders of Russia, 
but he, too, has been a victim of Lenine- 
Trotzky oppression: In the middle of the 
we wiiipamvets “gin et ne ca gla 
searched his apartments, and 
Senki tan sation su Bethe. His be 
longings were confiscated, his cow se- 


A temoeh sh iearonenihaat taticte of fond 


was left to the old man. 

“ Before I left Russia I heard that he 
had been mysteriously murdered. He is 
only one of Russia’s host of clerical mar- 
tyrs.” 

Dr. Carasso agrees entirely with Mme. 


* Breshkovskaya that a Constituent As 


sembly would save Russia, but adds that 
a Constituent Assembly under present 
conditions is impossible. 

“Any such attempt now would meet 
with failure like the first,” -he said. 
“ There can be no democracy in Russia, 
no salvation for the country, until the 
Bolsheviki are conquered. The only thing 
to do is to fight them. Then, when ‘the 
country is quiet again, the industries can 
be restored and a just Government built 
up. All Russia—the middle class, the 
merchants, the Jews, the oppressed peo- 
ple everywhere—is calling to America 
for help.” 


The Proud Artistic Past of the Czechoslovaks 


Great Achievements in Music, Painting, and Other Forms of Art Augur Well for the Future 


for music and a certain skill in its 
practice are the birthright of every 


| eee 
Bohemian. The great Shafarzik used 


to say: “ Where there is a Slav woman, 
- there is a song.” 

The oldest known example of organ- 
ized Bohemiar music was-a Singing So- 
ciety in Prague, founded in 1195. But 
even at an earlier date the litanies of 
Adalbert, Bishop of Prague, (d. 997,) 
were sung by the Bohemian soldiers in 
camp and battle as part of their people’s 
musical inheritance. 

To the sixteenth century belong Jan 
Trojan Turnowsky, a great choral com- 
poser, and Christopher Harant, who 
shows the influence of Palestrina. Their 
contemporary, Jan Blahoslav, is the au- 
thor of the first book on musical theory 
nn as See 

--Por the Jast 200 years -or so almost 


‘certainly has the right to be proud of the 
fact that one of Gluck’s teachers, the 
«Prague monk and hymn writer, Bohuslav 
» ‘Tehernohorsky, was of Czech blood, and 
“that the influence of the famous pianist, 


Johann L. Dussek, (1761-1812,) was equal © 


to that of Clemesti, while in invention 


and ideality he surpassed the great Ital-° 


ian composer. 
Frantishek Shkroyp, (1801-1862,) the 
composer of the first original Bohemian 
opera, in his “Where is My Father- 
land?” anticipated the glory and joy 
that came to Czechoslovakia in Decem- 
bey, 1918. The Czech national movement 
found, however, its first real centre in 
the National Theftre, which was opened 
in Prague in 1862, and Bedzhich Smetana 
(1824-1884) set the ball rolling by writ- 
ing his famous opera “Branibori v 
Czechach” (“The Brandenburgs in 
Prague ”). Smetana, the founder of the 
Bohemian School of National Music, 
took not only the subjects of his prin- 
cipal compositions from the history of 
the Bohemian people, but also nationa!- 
ized the department of orchestra! music. 
- His “ Bartered- -Bride,” the simple 
story of true love ina country village, 
written in a more popular vein than the 
“ Brandenburgs,”. -took the hearts of Bo- 


.Jhemian and-German audiences by storm. 


it-was introduced to the American public 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House, April 29, 1909, under the leader- 
ship of Gustav Mahler, a native of Bo- 
hemia, though not a Czech. 

Smetana, like Beethoven, with whom 


of the New Republic Headed by Prof. Masaryk © 


his admirers often compare him, became 
deaf in his later years, and the last dec- 
ade of his life was clouded by suffering 
worse than that which the composer of 
the Ninth Symphony had to endure. 

A happier fate was in store for his 
great pupil, Antonin Dvorzhak, (1841- 
1904,) the son of a butcher, and original- 
ly intended to follow in his father’s foot- 


steps. - As a boy of 16 he went to Prague, ~ 


supporting himself by his violin. His 
“ Husitska ” overture created a sensation 
fm London, and his “Spectre’s Bride,” 
based on a Czech version_of Birger’s 
Lenore, has become one of the favorite 
ballads of his people, In souvenir of 
his sojourn in this country—he landed 
in New York in 1892—he wrote his New 


“World Symphony; a work of ~great 
beauty. His most famous work was un- . 


doubtediy his. “Stabat Mater,” which 
was first performed by the London Mu- 
sical Society in 1883. ~ 

But, great and deserved as the fame 
of Smetana, Dvorzhak, and the other il- 
lustrious Bohemian composers has been, 
the native musical talent of the Czecho- 
sloyak Nation found its most beautiful 
and truest expression in the incompar- 
able Bohemian folksong, 3,000 examples 
of which were collected by K. J. Erben 


and Frantishek Susil alone. The tunes to 


nearly 5,000. The oldest Bohemian songs 
were built out of the 1. 2. 3. and 5. tones 
of the diaténic major scale; the minor 
mode came into the country with the 
Roman Catholic religion. Luther made 
use of Hussite tunes, adapting them to 
Teutonic needs. 

In 1780 the Bohemian nobility made it 
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Bohemian opera houses in Pilsen and the many artists who were driven from 
Brinn, capital of Moravia. their country on account of their 

At last the Czech national hymn,“ Kde Protestant religion Ly the Austrian 
domov muj?” (“Where is my home? ”) ter-Ref: tion during and follow- 
written by Tyl, and set to a bewitching ing the Thirty Years’ War. The favors 
melody by Shkroup, spiritually related bestowed upon him while he was teacher 
to our own “ My Country, "Tis of Thee,” 
can freely resound in the mountains and 
valleys of the resurrected Bohemian 
fatherland. 

Bohemian art, in the .iiddle Ages, had 
its centres in the Bohemian School of 
Painting of the eleventh century, and in 
the Prague Brotherhood of Painters dur- 
ing the reign of Charles IV., (1346- 
1378,) and, later on, found its modern 
expression in the National Society of 
Patriotic Friends of Arts, established in 
1796, and the Union of Decorative 
Artists, which was founded in the Bo- 
hemian capital in 1848. 

An interesting story is that of Bishop 
_Cosmas of Prague; who punished the ab- - 
bot of the famous monastery of ‘Sézawa, 
the ‘master wood carver Bozhetyech, by 
ordering him to make a life-size crucifix 
and to carry it on his shoulders to Rome 
for having, in 1091, crowned King Vra- 
tislav without the authorization of his 








Royal Court did not cause him to forget 
his Czech origin: many of his master- 
pieces were signed “'W. H. Bohemus.” 

May 12, 1820, Joseph Manes, the 
founder of Bohemian painting, was born. 
He grew up in an atmosphere of art, 
both his father and uncle being: paint- 
ers by profession. Strangely enough, 
Manes, who received an exclusively Ger- 
man education, became in Munich, among 
his.German fellow-students, a conscious 
Czech patriot. In 1847 he returned to 
Prague, and in 1848 became a member 
of the Czech . Revolutionary Society, 
“The Bohemian Lindentree.” In 1854 he 
made a journey into the southwestern 
corner of Moravia to study the peasant 
life there. 

Manes # the first Bohemian painter 
of woman: The great artist. died in the 
darkness of mental disease, Oct. 9, 1871. 


ecclesiastical superior. This sticky me- His artistic heir, Mikolash ‘Alesh, 
diaeval atmosphere gradually strangled. - {1852-1918,) . became: -the: incomparable. , 
even the vigorous artistic genius of Bo- illustrator of Czech folksong. When, in 
hemia. - under the native Te ee 


Fortunately, 
King: George Podyebrad (1458-1471): and~ - a art at the ee Prague; 
his successor, Vladislav Jagiello, (1471- 
1516,) a new — ee in the history 


of the Stuart Princes by the English , 


the- lobby: of the: Prague National .The--- 
 atre. ‘They constitate-one..ct the: most. 


of bitter struggles, and on the eve of a 
carefree old age, he died July 10, 1913. 
Imbued with a similar strong national 
pride as_Manes and Alesh was the great 
historical painter, Vaclav Brozhik, (1851- 


_1901,) whose chef d’éeuvre, “ Master 


John Htis Condemned to Death by the 
Council of Constance,” has become the 
property of the municipality of Prague. 
His “ Defenestration of the Royal Coun- 
cilors Martinic.and Slavata from the Up- 
per Story of the Hradschin Palace” was 
exhibited at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
The New York Metropolitan Museum 
owns the master’s “Columbus at the 
Court of Ferdinand and- Isabella,” while 
the New York Public. Library is proud 
in the possession of his “ Rudolf I. in 
the Laboratory of His Alchemist.” and 
“The Grandmother’s Name’s Day.” This 
summing up of Brozhik’s position in the 
world of art was given by the famous 
French art critic, G. Earroumet: 
historical painter, he equals:the greatest. 


dear wif 




































‘A man of unusual talent is Emil Orlik, 
(b. 1870,} a painter in many styles, with 
a turn for realism. He lived for many 
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By LEONARD M. WALLSTEIN, 

~ Counsel for the Citizens Union. 
distinguished Mayor of our city, 
sojourning at the people’s play- 
ground at Palm Beach, as he 
emerged from the cooling surf 
with dripping union card, (or was he 

hugging his fashionable. goat after a 
rollicking midnight dance?) proclaimed 
himself again the poor man’s champion, - 
and expressed, with modesty, his own 
ambition -to be merely the best Mayor 
New York City ever had. Mitchel, Gay-— 
nor, McClellan, Low, Hewitt, and Grace 
have preceded him in the City Hall, but 
Hylan is to excel them all. 

This promise to merit posterity’s ap- 
proval is encouraging, but so were many 
other of Mr. Hylan’s promises. He 
promised to reduce the annual city budg- 
et, but instead he increased it ten mill- 
ion dollars. To offset, in part, the ef- 
fect of this increase, so that the addi- 
tional burden might not be noticed by 
the taxpayers of this year,-he rushed 
through the Board of Estimate and.Ap- 
portionment an issue of four and a half 
millions of the city’s long-term bonds 
for the purpoce of applying the pro- 
ceeds to the current operating costs of 
the Government. This mortgaging of 
the future:to thake a lyirg tax rate the 
Supreme Court has just declared to be- 
illegal. 

Mayor Hylan promised, by due process 
of law, through a libel suit, to challenge 
proof of the charge that he had been an 
associate of a swindler, had extracted 
papers ‘from the court and altered them 
and had as a lawyer represented clients 
for the purpose of extorting moneys. 
from defendants, &c.; but he preferred 
to pay the usual court costs and extra 
costs of $2,000; in_addition, to withdraw 
the suit. © 

He promised a better method for the 
final disposition of the city’s refuse; but 
after a brief period of reduction of 
garbage in an imadequate stench-breed- 
ing plant he has resorted to the costly 
and barbaric method of sea dumping, 
prelimirary to dotting the city with a 
host.of incinerating plants. 

He promised a solution of the great 
port problem of the city, but what has 
the done in that relation beyond disheart- 
ening and disgusting Murray Hulbert, 
his own Dock Commissioner, one of the 
few strong men whom he appointed to 
office? 

The appointments made by an exec- 
utive are a faif measure of himself. 
Several of Hylan’s have been remark- 
able—for example, Hirshfield and Sclo- 
vei. Most cf them have been decidedly 
mediocre. Rarely, as in the cae of 
Hulbest, have they merited ‘public .con- 
fidence. , 
At the head of the Police Derartme't 
the Mayor -first placed Frederick E. 


~Bugher, and every gocd citizen in the 








Sy eg 


Review of His Official: Achievements 


He knows the department. from: top te 
well, although there was some misgiving 


that a man taken from the ranks might 


not prove big enough to disregard the 
others in the department. During the 
first six months of Enright’s administra- 
tion he claimed, that economies were ef- 
trative changes were made. The branch 
detective bureaus were abolished and de- 
tectives were reassigned to precinct sta- 


Mayor Hylan, Mrs. Hylan, and Their Daughter, Virgima, ac Paim weach. . Ma 


business, and so the town waited the test 
of experience under the changed meth- 
ods. Results came fast. Crimes of vio- 
lence have been increasingly numerous. 
The perpetrators have too often escaped. 


' Despite official denials from Police Head- 


quarters the community knows that an 
epidemic of crime has been raging. 

Next came the demotion of Costigan 
from Inspector to Captain. The Police 
Commissioner gave as the reason—which 
was rather an excuse—that Costigan's 
record of arrests was poor. The Com- 
missioner quoted figures. But they were 
later shown-to be glaringly inaccurate 
and unfair. The Commissioner hedged, 
hemmed, and hawed, and finally almost 
openly retracted, but Costigan remains 
demoted, while the Mayor refuses to let 
the public know why. ms 
within his legal powers in reducing Costi- 
gan, he dealt a destructive blow to the 
morale of the Police Department, for in 
and out of the department Costigan has 
been knowh atid admired for his pluck, 
industry, antl honesty. Moreover, it has 
created more than a passing suspicion 


that the Police Commissioner. should — 
“penalize an officer whose work had been.“ 


highly praised by the District Attorney, 








: ~work Janguishes in the Commissioner’s -spection, and other such 


fully turned out for no pretext other he sports with the rich. 
than that their experience. had made One of the reasons-for Mr. Bugher’s 
them hated “experts.” This whip ~ resignation as Police Commissioner was 
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ment and its system of organization, social welfare work. 
which had been ordered bythe Mayor on the Hea!th Department and 
and which destroyed the morale of an pling of the Division of Industrial Hy- 
unusually high type of professional and  giene did not do toward destroying ef- 


statements augured well for an intelli- 
constructive administration of the eration of the Home Piating Bureau 


on indefinite leave of absence. The sieners have been bound by an order 
Bureau of. Public Health Education has, sent to-them by Mayor Hy‘an that there 
as. such, been abolished. Its director shal] be “no snooping” by their inspect- 
found it expedient to resign, and his ors. Hence, fire protection, building in- 


office. The Bureau of Prevetable Dis- lagged. A glance at the 1919 budget, 
eases has lately Leen denuded of one of moreover, will show that the reduced ap- 
, its great fuftetions, that of keeping watch propriations are, with very few excep- 
over the health of factory tci’ers. -This- tions, in those departments. whose work 
work had been done by. the bureau’s Di-~ mort clcsely tovches the health, safety, 


flarris. Now, Dr. Harris, who ‘built rp Our redoubtable: 

this speeia) and valuable service, has been . promised to reduce. the war prices of 

stripped of this duty except-for a mere coal apd of milk. Now, from Pam 
Beach, he rails against the profiteering 


“The Best Mayor New York Ever Had” 


John F. Hylan’s Ambition, Recently Voiced at Palm Beach; Furnishes Text for a Critic’s 
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‘Dogs of War as: Detectives in Peace 
Faithful Service as Sentinels and Messengers Assures More Extended Use by Police— 


Criminals Trailed Near New York 


LTHOUGH no Government has Continent the breeds include the Aire- 
awarded a cross ta any of the dale terrier, Doberman pinscher, German 
dogs which did such faithful duty | shepherd dog, rottweiler, ‘and the blood- 
during the war as sentinels, pa- hound. According to the Gersbach-Jager 

' trols, and messengers, their distinguished instructions, thirty lessons are needed to 
service has-brought. about an organized turn out a competent police dog. The 
movement to make use of their intelli- first lesson taught is seeking and retriev- 
gence and fidelity, and of their keener ing articles the trainer has buried; .the 


senses of hearing and. seeing. It is cer- 
tain that, at least, they will be more gen- 
erally utilized in police work. 


taken up the work, and for a time. so- 
ciety women. living in suburbs engaged 
trainers to teach their dogs to watch 


they can-do more. 
Two years ago Mira, a Belgian police 
dog, won for its mistress, Mrs. Leo F. 


cer. After a series of burglaries in 
Hempstead Mrs. Wanner was asked for 
the use of her dogs. They were put on 
the trail and stuck to it, and only lost it 


While New York City has caught no 
murderer with a police dog, one of the 
animals trained by de 
of Montclair did good 


the woods for about 200 feét. As soon 
as the body and pipe were discovered de 
Winter offered the use of his dog, Herta 
von Ehrengrund. After smelling the pipe 
the dog took up the trail, which led to a 
farmhouse. The farmer said a stranger 
had been there several nights before, but 
his description was not accurate. The 
dog went from the farmhouse to.a build- 
ing ‘in course of construction. Then it 
rushed to a pile of pipe, and from one 
piece the officers found a length had been 
eut. The trail then led to a deserted 
shaek. The dog went upstairs, and an old 
mattress was found with blood stains on 
it. The dog followed across country, and 
toward evening came upon a group of 
men talking at the roadside. The dog 
leaped upon one of them, and brought 
him to the ground. This man ultimately 
confessed that he and a negro had com- 
mitted the crime. 

The use of police dogs in the outlying 
sections of New York has done much to 
decrease burglary, and there are no more 
interested spectators of their work at 
the annual police exhibitions than 
thieves, burglars, and other crooks. With 
the advent of the police dog, burglars, in 
sections where they ‘were -used, began 
to use the automobile as a get-away vehi- 
cle. 

Police dogs frequently find intoxicated 
men, and this is particularly valuable 
work in.zero weather, when a man lying 
outdoors would freeze to death. They do 
, patrol work with the policemen, and more 
than once they have discovered fires .at 
night, calling attention by their barkings 
until the police have been attracted and 
the alarm sent in. 

In the sections where they are used 
the annual police report shows a decrease 
of petty crimes, particularly in addition 
to thievery. 


second is to teach the dog to pick up ar- 
ticles lost or thrown away by strangers; 


dog is 
“ trail ” a criminal. 
The message a 
deg carries ‘is by 
signs placed on the 
collar, von Merey 
announcing a code 
of thirteen signals 


there were other 
signals to indicate 
“ burglars at work, 
five men and 
dogs.”; “am trail- 
ing suspects, trail 
‘me’’; “murder, 
Coroner, detectives 
and dogs wanted ”; 
“riot, all available 
forces ”; “ am shot, 
disabled.” 
In 1907 a New ‘ 

York police Lieutenant was sent to Bel- 
gium to buy dogs used there for police: 


\ purposes. Including the cost of his voy- 


age across the ocean, the purchase price 
of the dogs, the freight charges on them 
to this country, the Lieutenant’s own 
hotel bills for nearly a month in Bel- 
gium, and other incidentals’ the-bill was 
$364.80. 

“Why,” continued Metz, “there are 
officials in the employ of the Adminis- 
tration who would charge more than 
that for a trip to Washington.” 

The Lieutenant had paid $10 each for 
the five dogs he brought over. The cus- 
toms officials would not believe him, 
however. They put a valuation of $1,000 
on each dog, and wanted to collect 20 
per cent. duty. Arrangements were made 
to bring in the dogs, and the City Con- 
troller agreed to let them see the bill 
when it was presented. 

“When I got the bill” Controller Metz 





(International Film. service.) 


Training a Police Dog to Climb. 


copy the bill. The Inspector.came, glanced 
at the bill, and went away with a dis- 
- gusted look.” ‘ 

Little has appeared anywhere, for 
obvious reasons, about the work of dogs 
as sentinels, patrol aids, and in the car- 

_Fying of dispatch important work 





Particularly intelli- 
gent dogs. In her first week Titine save4 
two sentinels by her warnings, and in a 
month eleven, In each case from actual 
attack, which was escaped.- She lost no 
seritinel In a region where the battalion, 
previously without dogs, had lost as 
high as seven sentinels in nine days. 

Medor, No. @ E, liaison dog: On Sept. 
28, 1917, was struck by a shell scrap. He 
accomplished one and a quarter miles 
under curtain fire to carry an order of 
the brigade to a Colonel; was wounded, 
yet dragged himself'to the commanding 
post, where he died fifteen minutes after. 
Let-an American Corporal tell how a 

German’s dog foiled him. With two pri- 
vates the Corporal left a large patrol in 
a certain place in an abandoned trench 
in No Man’s. Land... They first found a 
smooth wire barrier which had been shot 
to piecés by the American fire. 
Further on they came upon German en- 
tanglements of wire twenty feet deep, 
with four pointed barbs. The men were 
inspecting an opening in the wire when 


Telling Soldiers About Life at Sea 


-GENTS of the United States Ship- 
ping ‘Board Recruiting Service have 
established themselves at the 

thirty-one cantonments at which soldiers 


Up to the beginning of the great war are awaiting demobilization. This is 


" the number of police dogs exhibited at 
the Dog ‘Show in New York City in-— 


creased by leaps and bounds, jumping in 
four years previous to the war from sev- 
en dogs to seventy-two. ; 


In capitals police dogs have 


exhibits of their own. On the 


being done by authority of the War De- 
partment to provide the soldiers with 
facts about opportunities for ambitious 
young men in the merehant marine. 

The soldiers are interested in the story 
the representatives of the merchant. ma- 
rine are telling at every camp in the 


land today. They flock.to the booths’ 
where the posters on sea life are dis- 
played, where the booklets telling of the 
Recruiting Service’s training ships and_ 
the merchant marine is.to be told to them 
all by the representatives of this.service. 

No actual recruiting of men for the 
merchant marine is being done in camps. 
The soldier hears the story that he may 
ponder on its purport and file away in\-. 
his memory the facts about a promising 
job open to him. 


oe 


The soldiers. stayed where 


until. the firing ceased, then they made 


was.a dark night,” he x 
moved along for some saw 
nothing. Suddenly the dog stopped dead, 
pointed, and gave a low growl. We im- 


iL 
E 
: 


mediately lay motionless on the ground * 


at night was in a hole made by shella, 


_ behind a rock or tree or in a ditch. He. (4 
* did not bark in this kind of service. He 


growled deeply, 6r gave some sign, such 
as scratching the ground, moving his tail; 
pa coms te 
something was taking place. 
sentinel immediately was on guard. *— 

Sentry, duty was taught. by making the — 
dog stay in one position and look in one — 
direction. The sentries were the most 
silent army in the world. The dogs had 
a division of their own, 


z 


cookhouse, 

They lived in huts with no front -wall, 

and each dog had his own kennel. 
Artemis, at one time attached to-the 

94th Regiment of Infantry in the Ypres 

sector, once saved the life of the Captain 


Crown Prince's offensive on the Heights 
of the Meuse, on night patrol and senti- 
nel duty, he saved the life of his master, 
Sergeant Major Poussigue. In the Ypres 
sector his Captain was fighting one ~ 
German when another slipped up behind 
with his bayonet ready to use it, The 
dog leaped at the throat of the second - 
German and brought him down just as 
the Captain finished off the first assail- 
ant. 

Both Sergeant Major Poussigue and the 
dog were lying in a listening post when 
suddenly Artemis began to bristle and 
emit low growls. He had smelled a boche. 
The Sergeant Major remained where he 
was listening and straining his eyes to 
see how many there were in the patrol! 
when suddenly the dog sprang over the 
parapet of the listening post flung 
himself at the throat of a boche had 
crept up from another direction. Rifle 
fire immediately began. When it was 
over there was one dead boche and the 
sentinel dog’s right leg was 


faithful to their duty, went to it with 
heroi : ’ 


he was attached-to, and later, during the _ 
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Sport Recrudéscence on Heels of Army Training 


Returning Soldiers, Often. Physically Fit for F irst Time in Their Lives, Show Active Interest 
in Golf, Tennis, Baseball, and Other Exercise 


oe. 


uu 


THLETIC aetivity during the coming 
season should set a new mark in 
American sports. Army life has 
aroused a new interest for out-of- 

door games. Youths whose diversion in 
the past has been nothing more vigorous 
than billiards have learned in military 
service to exercise, and they like it. 
After that strenuous training the Amer- 
ican boy is going to-get out and do some- 
thing himself. 

After a year of soldiering a young 
man who lives at 110th Street now walks 
back and forth to Forty-second Street 
every day to business. Hiking has become 


a habit with him. Unless he walks five 


junct to military training in the colleges 
that practically the entire student bodies 
have been induced to participate in some 
branch of sport. Depleted athletic treas- 
uries have forced a curtailment of ex- 
penses in several colleges, but with the 
renewal of the big football games in the 


everything else to produce a winning. 
team. 


Returning soldiers have already 
sought places in athletic clubs, and the 
Amateur Athletic Union predicts the 
greatest outdoor season in its history. 
Running, jumping,. boxing, hurdling, 
soccer football, volley ball, and baseball 
were popular sports with the soldiers 
over seas and in this country. Another 


‘sport which the army has brought into 


prominence is polo. This gamé was 
played in every camp where cavalry was 
stationed, and it was one of the best 
methods of training the mounts for 
service. 


proved a valuable aid in military train- 
ing and was of practical value to the 
soldiers, not only in handling themselves, 
but in developing confidence and judg- 
ment. ‘Where, before the war, there 


-~«1 Thompson. 


A Forecast of the Golf Links Next Summer—Crowds Like This Typical Tournament “Gallery” at Siwanoy Are Waiting for 
Warm Weather to Relieve Their Favorite Sport of the Wartime Blight. 


international play in 1920 or sooner. Italy 
has challenged Australasia for the Davis 
Cup, and this action may bring about in- 
ternational competition at the end of 
1919. International golf play is not im- 
probable this season. Golfers especially 
are enthusiastic about the coming sea- 
son, for the links furnish a common 
meeting ground for men who can meet 
each other in no other way. Courses are 
going to be improved, new courses are to 
be built and, in the larger cities, there is 
a cry already for more public golf courses 
and more public tennis courts in the 
parks, The ranking tennis players of 
1916 will be out of service and available 
for the championship singles at Forest 
Hills on Aug. 25. The best known of the 
amateur golfers who have been in the 
service will be free to compete when the 
big tournaments come along. 

Athletics proved such a valuable ad- 


and boat races will come back with re- 
newed interest in the Spring. Triangu- 
lar and dual track meets will be numer- 
ous and the intercollegiate championships 
will be a greater athletic spectacle than 
ever before. Yale and Harvard are even 
talking of sending crews to England. 
Two years of forced absence of normal 
intercollegiate competition has given op- 
portunity to eliminate some of the fea- 
tures ‘of interéollegiate sport which 
brought about Faculty disapproval. 
Excessive extravagance in connection 
with training and coaching has been cur- 
tailed, and the second-rate athiete is not 
going to be thrust aside te give a monop- 
oly to the specialized star. Athletics 
for the many instead of the few has been 
inaugurated. This season offers the 
colleges an opportunity they have sought 
for years to inaugurate a policy of sports 
for sport’s sake, instead of sacrificing 


The excellent showing of the American 
mount in the war will add to the interest 


pected that all, or neari 
players will be out of the cam: 

for the opening game. 
much baseball played, by the army 
ing the last year that it interested 
who were never before able to distinguish 
a bat from first base. Army baseball has 
recruited a new army of’ fans to the 
standard of thé major leagues. The base- 
ball public this Summer will be more nv- 
merqus and more enthusiastic than in the 
past. 3 

Many changes have been made in the 
executive end of_baseball which should 
prove beneficial. The club owners have, 


~ geen the wisdom of keeping the commer- 


cial end of the game in the background 
as much as possible and centring atten- 
tion on the sporting feature of the game. 
There is little doubt that the standard of 











Shall We Deport the Interned Aliens? 





Representative Burnett's Bill in Congress Is Enlisting Strong: Support, but Has Aroused 
Opposition, Including Senator Hardwick's 


HAT is to become of thousands 
of alien enemies now in in- 
ternment camps of the coun- 
try? At the con¢lusion of 

peace, are they to be liberated and left 
free to remain in the United States, or 
are they to be expelled? And are they 
to be deported to Germany and Austria, 
whence they came, or merely sent over 
the frontiers and then left alone? 

These are questions which will. come 
before-Congress soon. A bill has been in- 
troduced, by request of the Department 
of Justice, providing that the Secretary 
of Labor may deport such interned aliens 
as he sees fit. The Immigration. Commit- 
tees ef both the Senate and the House 
must first pass upon the measure. At 
present. there is no law to regulate these 
aliens when they are released. John Lord 
O'Brian, Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General fer war work, has summed 
up the situation thus: 

“Tf there is no legislation enacted to 
deport these people, or to send them out 
of the country, we have no power to hold 
them, and they will be turned loose upon 
the community. They most certainly can- 
not be reached by the present immigra- 
tion laws, for they are practically. all out- 
side those statutes.” 

Already, however, some opposition to 


the proposed law is developing in Con-. 


gress. Senator Hardwick: of Georgia, 
Chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
says: 

“If I retain my present frame of 
mind I shall certainly not. vote for any 


law giving one man the power to de-. 
termine: who should -be deported. This . 
might be done in-wartime. But in peace-- 


time, nof I would consent to a law 4l- 
lowing a trial by jury of these people. 
But I could not consent to: giving this 
power to one man. This is not Russia!” 

The Department of Justice, in answer 
to Mr. Hardwick's advocacy of jury trial, 





says the interned aliens cannot be tried 
by jury, because at the time they were 
placed in the camp no laws. existed 
whereunder they could be- tried, and 
that, therefore; they cannot now be 
brought before a jury. As a matter of 
fact, hundreds of men, and some women, 
too, were tried, and are now in Federal 
prisons at Atlanta and L¥avenworth and 
MeNeill’s |] and these were in- 
cluded in the aliens taken into custody 
after the United States entered the war. 
Senator Hardwick may be against the 
legislation stimulated by the Department 
of Justice, but the head of the House 
Immigration Committee, Representative 
Burnett of Alabama, certainly is not, for 
he introduced the bill about to be con- 
sidered. He takes.the stand of the De- 
partment of Justice that the majority of 
the interned aliens are dangerous and 
should be deported. He believes that the 
measure will pass his committee suc- 
cessfully. The bill < provides . that all 
aliens deemed by the Secretary of Labor 
te. be “undesirable residents” of the 
country because they have been interned 


under the war statutes are liable to de- 


portation, as well as aliens. who during 
the_war have been convicted of offenses 
against the Government. The fact of in- 
ternment or conviction is defined by the 
bill ‘as prima facie evidence that the 
aliens are “undésirable,” and the decis- 


ion of the Secretary of Labor is to be . 


By far the greater majority of the ‘in- 
terned Germans and Austrians are at 
Fort Oglethorpe, near Chattanooga, and 
Fort Douglas, near Salt Lake City; There 


was another great internment camp at 


Hot Springs, N.-C., but this has been 
abandoned. A few of the aliens are de- 
tained at Ellis Island, N. Y.; San Fran- 
disco, and Néw Orleans. But they are 
kept there only temporarily. . 

For war reasons, the Department of 


Justice id heb bactpulsenty Secpliiek 
to reveal the exact number of persons in- 
terned. The department has held: that 
this would be an indication to the Cen- 
tral Empires of what inroads this coun- 
try’s Secret Service had made in uncov- 
ering the ramifications of foreign ‘spy 
systems. However,. estimates from re- 
liable sources place the total_number at 
some 5,000, including the hundreds of 


both merchant seamen and naval officers 
and crews, ate placed at. between 2,000 
and 3,000, and the guess is*made that 
the interned civilians number perhaps 
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The list of. persons interned is not a 
public document, but from time to time 
the identity of those placed in the camps © 
has become known. Adolph Pavenstadt, 
Carl- Heynen, and Hugo Schmidt are 


at Jamaica; Karl Neumond, a New. York 
and New Orleans merchant; H. A. See- 
bohm of a gréat chemical company now 
talon over by the Allen Erepenty Con 


Geyer, whote officers blew her up in the” 
Pacific: 2 










<a GEORGE ' TRUMBULL LADD, 
ef Philexephy at Yale. 
MONG the many symptoms of un- 
rest—some fraught with promise 
of goed and others full of fore- 
boding—which prevail over the 
entire civilized world, there is none more 
significant than the well-nigh universal 
dissatisfaction with the existing systems 
of eduéation. 





This dissatisfaction extends to the - 


‘ things most important, such as the su- 
preme ends of’ education, the legitimate 
sources of its control, and the discipline 
and morale of the teachers; but it also 
embraces such details as the selection of 
textbooks and the conduct of* oral and 
written examination papers. Here, as in 
general in all similar matters, there are 
two extremes of opinion and of the prac- 
_ tice adopted or advocated. There are 
the “conservatives,” who stand for 
the classical and what has been sanc- 
tioned by long usage; and there are the 
“radicals,” who are ready to subject 
everything to the test of experimenta- 
tion with a view to speedy reconstruc- 
tion. And all the way between there are 
those who place more or less dependence 
on unchanging psychological principles, 
and who recognize the truth that na- 
tional and racial characteristics do’ not 
yield readily—or if readily, not safely— 
to sudden and violent changes in the 
social and mental environment. 

That Japan, whose advance toward the 
front rank of modern nations has been 
marked in an unprecedented way by its 
_ rate of speed and at least superficial ex- 
tent, should share in this spirit of un- 
rest is to be expected. Indeed, it is rather 
surprising that Japan has been hitherto 
so well satisfied with the system of pub- 
lie education which it took over, mainly 
in its form from the United States, but 
largely in its spirit from Germany. Dur- 
ing the pre-restoration days learning was 
considered for the lower classes a dan- 
gerous acquirement; and even among the 
Samurai class, the gentlemen of the day, 
culture in our understanding of the word 
was little worthy to compete with effi- 
ciency in the art of arms. 

Tho Imperial Rescript, which founded 
the existing system of public education 
in Japan, was issued on Oct. 30, 1890. 
It. justly laid all the emphasis on the 
preparation of the people for discharg- 
fng their several duties in a way to pro- 
vide-for the public welfare in the broad- 
est interpretation of the term. Its 
foundation and its aim were distinctly 
ethical. “Ye, our subjects, be filial to 
your parents; affectionate to - your 
brothers and sisters; as husbands and 
wives, be harmonious, as friends true; 
bear yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tiom; extend your benevolence to all.” 
Then follows the injunction: “Pursve 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 
develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
«moral powers.” Thus, in the intention of 
the Rescript was the Japanese system 
of education planned to be “ practical ”; 
that is, serviceable for nght conduct in 


every human interest and human rela- 


tion, rather than in the narrow meaning 
~ of the word so unfortunately prevaient 
with us at the present time. 

But times have chapged within, as 


well as environing, Japan, and since the 
great war broke out and the whole worla 
is plainly destined to unexampled changes 
of every sort, before and especially after 
its close, Japan has sensed the need of 
timely changes in its entire system of 
public education. 

In view of this momentous fact an 
Imperial Reseript was issued, under 


* date of Sept. 20, 1917, which reads as 


follows: “We, in view of the situation 
at home and abroad, and in considera- 
tion of the future of the empire, have 
thought it advisable to organize an 
Educational Committee in the Cabinet, 
empowering it to deliberate on educa- 
tional affairs in Japan, so that progress 
in education may be attained. We here- 
by approve the organic regulations of 
the Extraordmary Educational Confer- 
ence and order them to be published ”; 
this Conference was to be formed by a 
President, a Vice President, and a-com- 
mittee of not more than forty members. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN JAPAN 


Visit of Special Commission to America Is Incidental to School Changes in Nippon, Which Is 
Growing More Democratic and Frets Under Bureaucratic Restrictions 


In! tional Film 


Japanese Students at Osaka With an American Teacher. 


‘In accordance with this plan, Commis- 


sioners ‘are already in this country col- 


” lecting data which, it is expected, will 


help the educational reforms to be in- 
akgurated so as to avoid our errors and 
take advantage of our excellences by 
molding them to the differences in the 
economic, social, and spiritual needs of 
the people of Japan. 

One who, as I have done, has con- 
versed an hour or two with any of these 
Commissioners, will testify to the polite 
shrewdness with which they elicit the 
good and the bad points of our existing 
educational system, and the cautious but 
intelligent way in which they express 
their gratitude for hopeful suggestions, 
or their doubts about “the practicability 
of transferring even our most conspic- 
uous virtues to a land whose political 
and social constitution is so different 
from their own. 

But in order to understand the educa- 
tional reforms proposed for the new 
Japan, the needs to be met by them, and 
the nature which they must adopt, three 
important matters must be kept in mind. 
Of these. the most ‘important concerns 
the relations—mental, political, and so- 
cial—in which the body of the people 
stands. to the ruling classes. Profound 
differences are developing rapidly in 


the German type has been quite too in- 
fluential in the State universities and 
so-called colleges and high schools, and 
that in the public schools of the lower 
grades in the subjects of duties to the 
Emperor, one’s ancestry and liege lord, 
and even to the country, instruction has 
been expected, and to a considerable de- 


~ gree enforced, which does not correspond 


to the changed views, sentiments, and 
practices of the present time. 

There can be no doubt that Japan has 
been growing more “ democratic,” in the 
wider and looser meaning of that ex- 
ceedingly vague and elusive word. This 
growth has not as yet seriously affected 
the attitude of the multitudes toward the 


1919 


on either side, Japan does not differ 
ly from ourselves. 

A curious illustration of Japan’s pecul- 

ee ee ee 

been given by the reception met by 

the gift of Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, a 

New York banker, of a hundred thov- 


of the university. Thereupon Mr. Okada, 
then Minister of Education, interfered 
on the ground that the chair had not 
been constituted in accordance with the 
ordinance which established the univer- 
‘sity; for neither was its purpose to 


“ Japanese officialdom does not invite 
the introduction of democratic propa- 
ganda into Japan, and fears even to hear 
the word ‘ democracy ’ just as the Japan- 
ese people ‘a hundred years ago shud- 
dered before the word ‘ Christianity.’” 
But Japanese officialdom can change, 
and, indeed, has the habit of changing 
with almost startling rapidity. And Jap- 
anese officialdom has changed since this 
dictum, of the Imperial University pro- 
fessor was uttered; it is undoubtedly to 
be followed by more liberal and less 
bureaucratic policy. 

In this connection it is not out of place 
to quote from the Japan Gazette the re- 
port that the Japanese primary schools 
in Yokohama have been approached by 
certain elementary schools in New York 
City with the request that their pupils 
be asked to “ write essays on the subject 
‘Democracy and the Present War’ and 
mail them to New York.” “A confer- 
ence of the principals and. teachers of 
the primary schools in the port will be 
convened shortly to answer the pro- 
posal.” “It is to laugh,” as the French 
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Terpaichore, known as the Clob_ 
ingt, in East Fifty-eighth ‘Street, 


which may look like-a bandbox of a 


cottples under congested traffic -condi- 
tions. It is a club because three nights 


from the-outside, but has space for 150 
in the week it is ‘given up to its 400 mem- 


The Cascades at the Biltmore, the ball- 


officers in uniform it was impossible a. y 
to serve wine without some embarrass- 


ment, for the law forbids: men in the 


musical rag. Maids with mops swept all, and the affair was one of the social 


“A remedy fer overwrought nerves.” 


. York with frou frou and perfume and — service to have it; #0 there was none at 


bers: The original coterie of twenty 


men at dances a few years ago, now- 
But. since then adays My Lady Nicotine shares the hom- 


did ust moon evens heal- 


. Studios and ateliers:for the cultivation 
of the rhythmic arts-abound. Miss-Mar- 


to do with the zest of the dance. 


snap and out upon the smooth floor they 


age the gentler sex pays Terpsichore. 
music starts, back go the chairs with a 


been. And with what verve they dance these 
it keeps . days, both ‘young and old! 











Gainsborough ‘Landscape 
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in: This 


Art at Home and Abroad 


“ Pastoral Landsape With Figures and Cattle,” by Gainsborough. (In Horace Harding's Collection.) 


of which has just now been sold 
to the Worcester Museum, are the 
things he called his own: “I’m a 
landscape painter,” he said, “and ‘yet 
they will come to me for portraits.” He 
loved the fields about Sudbury and the 
banks of the Stour, and painted them not 
only as he saw them but as he felt them. 
All his landscapes had a character which 
was part English and part Gainsborough, 
but altogether lovable and touching. “ On 
looking at them,” said Constable, his 
great successor, “we find tears in our 
eyes and know not what brings them.” 
There was no pathetic fallacy about it, 
however. They never are sentimentalized 
landscapes, but rich in lovely truth. As 
in all intensely original work the lan- 
guage used is far from new. Pretty 
nearly everything of the past is in it. A 
little of Wynants in the matter of thistles 
and dock leaves, something of Ruysdael, 
even a bit of Teniers, and very much of 
Watteau, but most of all nature, the deep 
source of inspiration of them all. Draw- 
ing from this source and helping himself 
eagerly-enough to the instruction offered 
him by the older masters, Gainsborough 
evolved a style that shouts his name 
aloud wherever his pictures are seen. 
Such.a style as his, free, light, casual, 
gay, implies unremitting labor in. the 
process of forming it. Before he was 
twenty he was working early’and late 
at landscape subjects jn‘ the neighbor- 
- Snood of Sudbury ; .and afterward at Ips- 
_ wich, before he became a fashionable.por- 
' trait: painter, he spent most of his time 
* sketching” the country people‘ in - their 
satural. environment. at their. ordinary. 


(jot rie landscapes, one 


~*~ ‘geeupations, and making himself famil- 


~ far with atmospheric effects. -Still later, 
pier weed 


would come to him for ~por- 


weeds an@ animals into his painting room 
and had a go at them there. The pigs 
in the “ Girl with Pigs,” bought by Reyn- 
olds, were painted from three little pig- 
lets that gamboled about the studio in 
Pall Mall while Gainsborough at his easel 
was “catching an attitude or a leer from 
them.” How careful he could be with 
his details is seen in the “ Great Cornard 
Wood ” of the National Gallery, with its 
precise portraiture of foliage and fore- 
ground. It is not likely that a man fa- 
mous for his power to produce a perfect 
likeness of the human countenance in 
which he was but little interested would 
go far astray in his likeness of the 
scenes he worshipped, and.in this Cor- 
nard picture, begun before he left school, 
“the study of the parts and minutiae,” 
he himself wrote, are equal to any of his 
later works. After he had studied his 
stumps and weeds and blades of grass, 
however, and had punctiliously tested 
the effect of his composition by arrang- 
ing a model in miniature with broken 
stones and dried. herbs and pieces of look- 
ing glass, after he had learned to know 
his animals in the round by modeling 
them in cléy, he swept out of his mind all 
the dust and débris of preliminary proc- 
esses and generalized brilliantly, provok- 
ing, together with Reynolds, the furious 
comment of Blake: “To Generalize is 
to be an Idiot,”. which he worked into 
poetry as— 
These are the Idiots’ chiefést arts; 
To blend and not define the parts. 


The light and “feathery” touch with 
which Gainsborough did indeed “ blend 


antfong his latest pictures are his best. 


American collections. contain a_number. 
of fine examples of Gainsborough’s land- 


finds a note in The London Morning 
Herald that proves it three years earlier 
in date: “Gainsborough is working on a 
magnificent picture in a style new to his 
hand; a park with a number of figures 
walking in it. To the connoisseur the 
most compendious information is to say 
that it comes nearest to the manner of 
Watteau, but to say no more it is Wat- 
teau far outdone.” & 

Apparently Gainsborough liked no 
better than the artists of téday to be 
compared to a predecessor, however 
famous, for in the catalogue of the first 
collection. of his pictures at Schomberg 
House in 1734 the note to this painting 
rather punctiliously explains that “ some 
have attributed this piece to be after the 
manner of a distinguished master of the 
Flemish school; but the imitation being 
strictly from nature and the style of 
coloring possessing every originality, 
such a definition is. without propriety.” 
Whitley also adds the information gained 
from William Jackson of Exeter, that 
“ all the female figures in his park scene 
Gainsborough drew from a doll of his 
own creation.” 

By whatever methods it. came into ex- 
istence,“ The Mall” is a stately and gra- 
cious picture, the crowning ‘glory of 
Gainsborough’s art. The large trees of 
the park swim in an atmosphere so wist- 
ful and tremulous that the. introduction 
of Watteau’s name in contemporary 
criticism was inevitable, and the little 
figures are graceful, animated, and dig- 


nified, lovely exprensions-of the mad af, : 


the century. 
Mr. Whitley thinks that the explana 


m 
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“The Market Cart” in Judge Gary's 
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Mr. Willys also owns a beautifa) 
Gainsborough landseape; another is in 
the collection of Mr. John Fowler of St. 
Louis, and others of varying degrees of 


sympathy. The calligraphic line of his 
foliage, and the mannerism of his compo- 
sition with its central opening enframed 
with shadow, the softness of his work- 
manship, and his frequent contentment 
with two planes have diverted attention 
from the sensitive patterns and robust 
vigor. That scrawl of foliage against 
the sky describes a beautiful arabesque. 
The birds fly through the leaves as in 
rot’s pictures. The forms of the clouds 
are thoughtfully studied, and the trunks 
of the trees draw life from the solid 
earth and sustain their heavy crown of 
branch and leaf with resilient. strength. 
All this is apparent in the early “ Corn- 
ard Wood” before the famous ‘style was 
formed, but it.takes no very séarching 
vision to see it in the later works as 
clearly. Gainsborough was not of the 
class of artists who generalize as they 
grow older, because they see less and 
think less and are impatient and hurried 
with the sad perturbation and haste of 
declining years. - He belongs to the much 
smaller class of those who use their early 
drill in observation and analysis to nour- 
ish their synthesis and make it express 
all that it leaves out. 


Odilon Redon, 


QOdilon Redon is at the Ehrich Gal- 
leries in a round hundred of his prints, 
including his illustrations of Poe and 
Flaubert, if one may call illustrations 


tion of a doll as a model for the women» : 


in the picture rules out the idea.of their 
having been painted from members of 


the royal. family, but this,-of course,.is- 


absurd: . Gainsborough had. painted: for 


royalty-with such assiduity that he must + ~ 
have memorized every. feature, and he. 
may very well have-put his Princesses. * 
into his -picture-as° a: central ‘group’ *. 


toward which the eyes of the lesser -per- 
sonages would be directed—he still could 


une hin little del dressed: by-hie’ own" 


“ Ldole- Agteale,” 
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In certain of his drawings he came as_ 


close to the disembodiment of spirit. as 
any artist of his century. Where light 
is his motive he uses only so much dark 
as makes light visible.- In his figures 
the skeleton is felt under the flesh, how- 
ever rounded the curves. but not the 
muscular draperies of artists delighting 
in the vigor of ‘the living and healthy. 
The skin is drawn a little, the forms are 
pinched a little, Death makes itself 
known_as near and certain. His visions 
are like the beautiful and definite un- 
realities that come with delirium. The 
atmosphere that envelops them is rare- 
fied and not of the earth, yet not of any 
heaven composed by man. : :. 

Occasionally he is plastic and makes 
the ponderable substance of the objects 
in his picture richly felt.. “ L’Aile,” for 
example, that glorious winged beast 
which he drew in 1893 for his Apocalypse 
series. The nobility of the scheme of 
dark and light is astonishing. The pow- 
erful assertion of form might have come 
from a Sassanid sculptor, and the dra- 
matic tension of the figure expresses a 
highly imaginative feeling for vitality. 
It is the work of a true primitive in 
whom aesthetic feeling is still as fresh 
as the dawn. There are other moments 
in ‘which Redon seems to be merely 
ingenu. The primitive in him. appears 
to slacken and dwindle, and, keeping its 
character of freshness, becomes no amore 
than the skin-deep naiveté of youth. In 
this mood he produces a “ Briinnhilde” 
whose powerful goddess shoulders and 
deep head are contradicted by a com- 
pressed, thin mouth and the sharp nose 
and chin of the ascetic intellectual. 
“ What an amusing Brinnhilde,” says # 
public used to the opera interpretation 
of the Wagnerian “heroine. There is 
nothing of. German rusticity in -this 
adroitly fashioned head, nothing of the 
unwieldy ‘abundance of the German 
Brinnhilde, nothing either of that rich- 
ness of nature that permits her rival’s 
feelings/.to be spared by the method of 
Siegfried’s killing. -°§. . 

But is it nothing more than nailveté 
that framed this conception of the war- 
rior maiden? Is it not rather the sym- 
pathy of the primitive with the primitive 
under, the heavy shroud of sophistication 
that leads’ Redon toward his remarkable 
Brinnhilde type? Is not here the woman 


without the restraining influence of mod- 
ern» social codes, would have gone to 
bed, as did the Scandinavian goddess, and 
refused to eat or drink because she could 
not have her choice for a husband? Is 


not here the woman who would roundly ° 


have cursed her rival_and rent her needle- 


anges 


ah 











expression. Another, an elderly woman, 
yearns toward ynderstanding and inter- 
est. A child at the poet’s feet is rapt 
and respectful. The painting is delight- 
ful, frank, and bold; yet with innumer- 
able delicacies of vision and brushwork. 
It is Kroll, not perhaps at his best, but 
in @ fine vein of comedy and a capable 
wo: : 

George Bellows shows two portraits, 
one of ‘the artist Lundberg, dark in tone 
and rather conventional in characteriza- 
tion, the other his fine portrait of 
Amadeo Herrarra. Clarence K. Chat- 
terton has four pictures, of which the 
most interesting is “Clinton Square, 
Newburgh.” There are no empty spaces 
in this handsome composition. Every 


inch of it is filled with the interest of - 
color and form. ‘Nevertheless it gives - 


the impression of spaciousness, and the 
essential dynamic element is there 
masked by -the order of the arrange- 
ment. It is amusing to see how 
some of the more orthadox artists have 
‘reveled in the broken lines and distorted 
perspectives of buildings. ruined by war. 
It has given them their to be 
Cézannesque and still escape the charge 
of willfulness. Mr. Chatterton ‘has_re- 
sorted to no subterfuges. His “ New- 
burgh” is thousands of miles from battle 
and sudden ruin, and he has taken no 
liberties with its prim yet straggling 
American village aspect, but he has made 
his design mobile while granting the 
solidity of the objects included.in it. His 
houses stand firmly on their foundations. 
His white nag in the corner—a most lov- 
able beast—shows no tendency to stray 
from its moorings or look like anything 
but-nag, his men and women and children 
are corporeal and natural, but all 
threugh the design is felt that gentle stir 
which is life and more than life, which 
intimatés the endless motion of the 
spheres,-and without which a creative 
work is nothing. 

John S‘oan shows five canvases, the 
two that hold the attention longest being 
his little nude with its rich, refreshing 
honesty of ip and his “ Mrs. 
Riley,” an idyl ‘of terraced flats and 


clotheslines and shanties and riotous bed .. 


quilts airing in the sunlight. The other 
painters exhibiting are Mary L. Alex- 
ander, Gifford and Reynolds Beal, Bern- 
hard Gussow, 
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( Continued from Page 1 ) 

busy with the index. We would go 
through the records to find out just 
where to bring influence to bear on him. 
Suppose we saw he was a strong labor 
man. Labor oganizations, we have 
- found, are usually sympathetic with us. 
We would get after those labor organiza- 
tions that had the most influence over 
him to pass_resolutions and:to appeal to 
him individually to vote for suffrage. 

“ Suppose, say, our information was 
that he was controlled by another who 
was his financial backer. We would get 
the financial backer if possitle, and then 
the conversion would be complete. Only 
the other day we won over the financial 
backer of a Senator who had been op- 
posed to the amendment. He has. become 
convinced that the future of the Sena- 
tor depends on his becoming a supporter 
of suffrage. He has promised to write 
to the Senator and we expect a change 
in the Senator’s vote the next time the 
amendment comes up. Twenty-two Sen- 
ators have changed their position in 
favor of suffrage since I came to Wash- 
ington.” (Miss Younger took charge of 
the card index system three years ago.) 

Miss Younger was asked whether de- 
tectives were employed in getting some 
of the information for the cards of the 
index. _ 

“No,” she answered, “not one. We 
are organized all over the country, and 
thus can reach out inte the district in 
which the member lives and ask our own 
members to find out what we want. 
Then here in Washington we get infor- 
mation about one Congressman from an- 
other Congressman.” 

Miss Younger drew three more illus- 
trations from among the Lobby Slips 
and read them off: : 

“*Member stated he would not vote 
for it if every voter in his district asked 
him. A Congressman like that is diffi- 
cult te dea’ with,’ was the comment. But 
sending lobbyists from his district to see 
him pays; it works in another way. - We 
sent a woman to see a Congressman of 
this kind. She was from his district. He 
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burying themselves in the earth but do- 
ing no damage. It was interesting. It 
was like watching a man shooting at a 


getting nearer. A pair of horses at- 
tached to a truck went down.- Then I 
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Her Pressure on Congress---Suffragist’s Card Index | 





CHANGING SENATE VOTES - 


‘OW nine votes have been won in the Senate since the amendment 
passed the House.”—-From the records of the National. Woman’s 
Party. “ey : 

SENATOR McCUMBER. of North Dakota, who had voted against the 


amendment in 1914, declared his unwillingness to change his position, but said 


that if he believed his State desired him to vote for the amendment, he would. ~ 
Suffragiste appealed to the State Legislature to make known its desire. He 


was then insteweted by the State Legislature to vite favorably, and he an- 


nounced his support. 
SENATOR CULBERSON of Pezas, an opponent of the amendment, was 


' appreached through his State Legislature and constituency. Suffragists made 


the rcunds of the members, and procured the signatures of moré than two- 
thirds to a petition asking Senator Culberson to vote yeu. He then agreed to 

SENATOR GERRY of Rhede Island was also in part converted to the 
justice of voting for the Federal amendment by a reselution from his State 
Legislature asking for his support of it. : 

SENATOR KING of Utah was regarded as one of the determined oppo- 
nents. Nevertheless, the suffragists believed that he would ultimately see the 
justice of their arguments. They went into his State and campaigned up and _ | 
down it, persuading the people to express their d@ires through resolutions 
and petitions. These, along with letters, poured in upon Senator King by the 
thousand, until his opposition was overcome. 

SENATOR PHELAN of California was the first to exnounce his conver- 
sion after the vote in the House. He stated that the President's declaration 
for the Federal amendment had convinced him that there was no reascn to 
oppose it an the grounds of policy or principle, and that he would cordially 


vote for it. 


Republican leaders of the country were interviewed by the suffragists and 
urged to procure votes on their side of the Senate, in order to live up to the 
gocd Republican reccrd made in’ the House vote. SENATORS HARDING, 
KELLOGG, PAGE, and SUTHERLAND were finally pereuaded that it was 
_—the part of justice and party wisdom to support the amendment. . 
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spoke rude’y to her and made-her angry: 
She came back here and subscribed $100 
to our fund, and went home.determined 
to do all she could to defeat him when 
he ran fer re-election. 

“* Women in my State don’t want it,’” 
Miss Younger read from the second slip. 
“ A ease like that is encouraging,” she 
said. “We see that he begins to get 
letters and telegrams in large number 
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“In them we often find the men who 
have the most influence over the Con- 
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Educational 


( Continued from Page 10) 
pointment and their conduct after ap- 
pointment. And here the problems and 
the sources of dissatisfaction with the 
existing system, in several of the most 
important respects, resemble our own. 

The Government method of appointing 
the President and professors of the Im- 
perial Universities of Tokio and Kyoto 
has for a long time been exciting in- 
ereasing dissatisfaction. Ten years ago, 
when, after the resignation of Dr. Yama- 
kawa, Dr. Matsui was appointed. Presi- 
dent -by the Department of Education, 
the Faculty of the institution made a 
vigorous protest against the appoint- 
ment. The trouble was settled by the 
enforced ‘ resignation of Dr. Matsui. 
Since that time the Faculty has been 
moving to have the selection pf President 
put entirely in his hands; and it now 
seems likely that the: movement will be 
crowned with success. Among the other 
reforms advocated is the abolition of the 
practice of conferring degrees by recom- 
mendation of the Government; and, in 
brief, as the more ardent- advocates of 
reform. would express it, the “ liberation 
of the suiversity from the spirit of of- 
iicial nursery.” 

In this matter, as in others, when the 
Japanese really “get a doing” in their 
criticisms and demands, they are not 
likely to be satisfied with halfway 
measures. The: degeneration of the 
Department of Literature and Philos- 
ophy in the Imperial Universities ”’ is 
~ being pronounced “ too well known to the 
public.to need any comment.”  “ Tokio 
Imperial University is slightly better 
than Kyoto Imperial University, which 
’ ig attended largely by Buddhist priests; 
but both are notorious for their inferior 
students.” But “the Department of 
Literature and Philosophy of the Im- 
perial Uriversity must be the highest 
eos of learning in the country, and it« 
graduates should be expected to exercise 
a spiritual and cultural influence over 
the nation, such as is possessed by the 
graduates of no other denartment; bit 
the result is the direct contrary of this.” 
In so lugubrieus strain does the com- 
plaint run. 

Amone ne other reforms proposed is 
2 restriction of the age limit cf the pro- 


In some 
they have gone on for ten years 
stretch, saying the same things over and 
over again.” “They know ”—this. is 
certainly a remarkable compliment, for 
there is no kind of knowledge in which 
the young are likely to be so lamentably . 
deficient as in self-knowledge—“ they 
know that they are incapable of keeping 
abreast with the rapid advance of knowl- 
edge; but they are compelled to stay for 
financial reasons.” The age to be fixed 
for this euthanasia is the callow age of 
sixty—from five to ten years earlier than 
the age limit fixed by our corresponding 


movement. But; then, the Japanese ma- 
ture earlier than do we, in spite of the 
fact that it has been and still is the 













clared to be discontented with their oecu- 


pation. This they may well be, so far as 


years ago as applicable to the younger 
assistants and tutors in our own unhiver- 
sities, and that the accused made a brave 
attempt to defend the practice. 

If there is any wide-spreading “ cor- 
ruption” of this sort, or of any sort, 
among the teachers of the public school: 
of Japan, things must have changed for 
the worst since my-~last visit there in 
1906-1907. I fear that they have changed 
for the worse. But at that time the en- 
tire body of public school teachers was, 
for far the most part, an exceedingly de- 
voted, eagerly inquiring, and rigidly self- 
denying, patriotic body of men. They 
were pitifully underpaid; but the 
less faithful and incorruptible. And if 
the respect for the teaching profession 
has declined fh the eyes of the vulgar 
nouveaux riches, (it had even at that 
period declined as compared with that 
prevailing at the time of my first visit 
in 1892,) sc much the worse for the rich 
and_for the nation which is falling far 


’ too rapidly under their control. 


If the discipline to which the teacher 
is subjected from above is not uniformiy 
agreeable or reasonable, still less so is 
that which sometimes comes to him from 
below.. Organized strikes among the stu- 
dents against a teacher who does not 
command the intellectual respect of his 
Prpus are o> ™ 7zncens infrequent iv 
Japan. On the one hind, we-coceign . 
teacher, and perhaps especially the mis- 
sionary teacher, may ve listened to for 
years with every show of politenezs, and 
have no correct ccaception as to what his 
pupils thi: ¢f him or of his words. On 
the other hand, the teacher, native or 
toreign, may be met on-almost any morn- 
ing with an open revolt against him per- 
sonally and. against his instructions. 
Then, if he does not back down more or 
jess promptly or gracefully, the inter- . 
position qf the Government authorities 
may be called for. In this event, the case” 
is apt to go against the obnoxious teach- 
er. In comparatively rare ‘cases the 
pupils take the punishment of the pro- 
fessor who crosses their will into their 
own hands. It is only a few months 
since the following item of news . ap- 
peared in the daily press of Tokio: “ Six 
graduates of the course of law and 
economics of —— University called on 
Dr. ——, professor of the university, 
at his residence ‘late on Tuésday eve- 
ning, and demanded that the professor 
consent to their request to give graduates 
of that course the same academic title 
as is given to the graduates of tite uni- 
versity courses. Their request being re- 
jected, the graduates suddenly seized the 
professor and gave him a beating.” _ 

But for this kind of thing the yours 
modern Chinese student can “give 
wetnee © 20 thes, ; and, indeed to 
all the rest of the world, for,-in self- 


the recent treaty was pending between 
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stuff as the following: “Alas! our na- 
_ tional fate is sealed. By the Sino-Japan- 


“ colleges,” of Japan: : ee 
Of the three most important matters 

calling for reform in the Japanese system 

of education the most obvious, most popu- 
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panese system, correspond pretty well to 
the Greek and Latin classics with us; 
and so to release more time for the’ ex- 
perimental study of the applied =-'-,0< 
Various plans ar 9'-- .:oot for reducing 
the en-~-~Jus amount of time which the 
child has to employ in learning to read 
and write the great number of separate 
characters which in modified form have 
been taken over from the Chinese. . ~ 
To further this plan for reforms in the 
“practical” education of the people, not a 


few wealthy and public-spirited Japanese 


are ‘ready to contribute largely of their 
means. Thus, that is taking place which 
I assured Marquis Ito must take place, 
if Japan was ever to struggle success- 
fully. with the problem of education— 
namely, the encouragement of foreign 
and native wealth to large gifts in its 
behalf; for.in 1899 the Government had 


bata, thus raising the school’s endow- 
ment .to four million yen. A “woman 
Narakin,” a term applied to those whe 
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How “Silent Simms” - 


Became a Master of Speech — 


aré exasperating idol 
Seiten shot out Mr. Worden. 
“Why. didn’t you .keep “Mr. 
Truesdale here? You knew I would be 
back in ten minutes.” 

Harry Simms gulped ‘hard, and replied 
weakly, “I did try to keep him here, Mr. 
Worden, but he wouldn’t stay.” 

“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten min- 
utes? Why, you°could have kept him that 
long without his realizing it. Why didn’t you 
talk to him about the weather, about peace, 

' about the price of potatoes, about anything?” 

Fhis wasn’t the first calling down I had 

heard Simms get. He had been with the 
firm for-eight years and had réached the 
point where he was as much a fixture. 

_ around the office as the desk or the chairs. 
He was a slow-going, steady plugger, 
earning $40 a week. He managed to ae 
busy in the Sales Department, keeping rec- 
ords of salesmen’s reports. No one around 
the office seemed to notice him. He was'so 
quiet that the only things that would start 
him talking were such momentous events as 
the ws, ER of the war or the end ‘of the ~ 
war. Even when his baby was born, Harry 
said only three words—*“‘it’s a boy.” 

It wasn’t lon ng before we nicknamed him 

“Silent Simms. 

Yet “Silent Simms” is now our Sales 
Manager, regarded as one of the most 
brilliant men in our organization, getting an 
annual salary that euns close to five figures, 
and is slated for the vice-presidency ! ~ 

How <all this happened in so short a 
time makes one of the most remarkablc 
stories of success I have ever heard. But 
let Harry tell the story as he. told it to me 
when I asked -him point blank what sort 
of magic he used in transforming himself. 
“Well,” said Harry, “you remember 
when Mr. Truesdale came in that day and 
I could not ‘hold him for ten minutes until 
the Chief got back? And when the Chief 
came back and found Truesdale gone, 
how he bawled me out? That incident 
marked the turning point of my life. _ 1 
made up my mind that Iwas going to live 
down the nickname of ‘Silent Simms’ that 
had fastened itself upon me toa point where 
I hardly spoke to > my wife. I was just afraid. 

I had almost forgotten- 
how to use my tongue. 

Perhaps I got that way 

use every time I 

opened my mouth, I 
. ‘put esc foot: in-it.”. I 
Beto a getting a 
; a would 


& pst and. 
,| ~ have to spend. ‘twenty 
> minutes trying. to ex- 
plain them: « I would 
-dictate.a Jetter “and ° 
’ then have to write five 
- more to. in the 
om | first one. Te ee 
pt in ‘an to 
8 the Chick and would: 
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By MARTIN M. BYRON 


I was. the best listener you ever saw and “i 


the worst talker. 


“Well. when. the Chicf called. me down. 


that day it was. the ‘straw that broke the 
camel’s back.’ It was the most humili- 


ating “experience I ever went through. 
I had been with the firm 8 years—was 


getting $40 a week—and was the office 
‘football.’ I went. home that _ night 
determined to Jearn how to talk convinc- 
ingly, interestingly, and forcibly, so that 
I could interest not only for 10 
minutes, but by the hour. No more of 
the silent stuff for me. I had no more 
idea of how to do it than I have of how 
to jump’ across the ocean, but I knew that 
I_ wanted.to do it, and } knew that -I 
would never get anywhere until I did do 
it, It took a shock to make me realize 
what it was that was holding me down to 
the grind of detail work, but when I 
finally realized why I was called ‘Silent 
Simms,’ 
had been written:on the subject of talking. 
I did not want to become a public speaker 
—what I wanted was the ability to talk 
as a business asset. I bought numberless 
books on public speaking, but- they all 
taught oratory, and were so complicated 
that I gave up almost in discouragement. 
I continued my search, however, and was 
rewarded a few weeks later by hearing 

about the work. of Dr. Frederick Houk 
Law of New York University, who was 
ce a* course in business talking 

ublic speaking. 

‘ou-may be sure that I lost no time in 
‘inten the lectures. I went after them 
as eagerly as a hungry wolf goes after food. 
To my great surprise and -pleasure I 
grasped. the idea of being a convincing 
talker—one thing I had ot. 1 all my life— 
almost in the first lesson. 

“T learned why I was afraid to stand up 
and talk to others. I learned how to talk 
to a number of people at_the same time. 
I learned how to make le listen’ to 
every word I said. I learned how to say 
neat interestingly, forcibly and convinc- 
in I learned how to listen while 
others talked. - I’ learned how. to say 
exactly whatI meant. I learned when to be 
humorous with telling effect, and how to 
avoid being humorous at the wrong time. 

“More important than these vital fun- 
damentals wire the examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to 
meet every condition. I found that there 
was a-knack in making reports. to my 
superiors. -I found that: there was aright 
and wrong way to make complaints, to 
answer complaints, : to give ges mph ‘to 
issue orders, togive opinions, to bring people 
around to my Way of thinking without 
_ antagonizing them and about how to ask 
“banks for a loan. “Then, of course, there 


-wete also lessons on speaking before large 


segs advice on how to find material 

“oa and speaking, actual rules on 
mix to friends, to servants, and even 
. gre tere whole thing was so simple 
poe ina Pye ale evening I learned: the prin- 


turned me into a very dynamo 
pets =P believed that I had at last 


donk the tobd wr Maseete of Seeeel se 


I began to investigate -all that 


wasn’t long before I was taken off my old 
desk and put at the city meray | Erde 
You know how I made 

most like a dream now. 


“This great change camé over me largely ee 
as_a result of my having learned how to 
talk. I imagine there are thousands of 
others in the same boat in, which I found 
myself and who might become big money- 
makers if. they only learned the principles 
of bemg a-convincing talker.” 

When. Harry Simms finished, I asked 
him if I could not have the «benefit -of 
Dr Law’s Course, and he told me that 
only recently Dr. Law had prepared a- 
complete course in printed form w. 
contained exactly. the same instructions as 
he had given in his lectures. I sent for it 
and found-it to be exactly as he stated. 
After studying the eight simple lessons I 
began. to realize that part of Simims’ 
success was due to real ability to’ talk. 
For my. own success with the rse has 
béen as great as- his: _I can never thank 
Simms enough for telling me about Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 


~ Public Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 

So confident is The Independent Co 
ration, publishers of “Mastery of ” 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how 
you ‘can, in one hour, learn the secret of 
speaking and how you can apply the prin- 
ciples of effective speech under all. ton- 
ditions, that they are willing to send you 
the Course on free examination. - 

Don’t send any money. “Merely mail the - 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges id, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive. it and you will owe nothing 

On the other hand, ie pou site ap ibineel 
as are the thousands of other-men and 
women who have used the Course, send only 
$5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the 
coupon now before ‘this. temmarksbhe offer 
is withdrawn. . 

“ (FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





beers ‘Corporation. 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-173, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Please ee -me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s — 

“Mastery of Speech,” a Course of Business Talking” 
and Public Speaking, in eight lessons. I will either 
remail the Course to you within five days after i its 
receipt, or send you $5. 


began to apply the principles at once. I. - 


~ began. to -get things done. [I to 
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